

Protestors in Wokingham highlighting the area’s potential £4158 cut per pupil by 2020 
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Between now and 2020 98% of schools 
will see a real terms cut in their funding, 
whereas the NUT initially thought it 
would be 92%. 

The average primary school will see a re¬ 
duction of £87,117 (£339 per pupil). The av¬ 
erage secondary school will have its budget 
reduced by £405,611 (£477 per pupil) 
whereas the NUT had originally predicted 
£290,228 (£365 per pupil). (Currently £4,900 
is allotted to each primary school pupil and 
£6,300 per secondary school pupil.) 

These cuts come with budgets already 
shrinking. 


More page 3 
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Cinema workers 
strike again 



Workers at four Picturehouse cinemas 
in London struck on Saturday 25 
February. 


See page 11 


Labour at a 
crossroads 



Solidarity analyses the situation for 
Labour after the by-elections. 


See page 5 


On the eve of 



Paul Hampton reviews Trotsky in New 
York 1917: A Radical on the Eve of Revo¬ 
lution by Kenneth Ackerman. 

See page 9 


Join Labour! 

The dangers of 
Stalinism in the 
Labour Party 

See page 4 
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More online at www.workersliberty.org 


Spain: Podemos split on strategy 


Last month Podemos leader 
Pablo Iglesias won an internal 
leadership contest against 
faction opponent Inigo 
Errejon. A temporary truce has 
now been declared. 

The following extract from 
an article by Eoghan Gilmartin, 
written before the vote, 
explains the background and 
is reproduced from Jacobin 
online magazine. 


At the core of the dispute [was] 
the question of how Podemos, a 
party that traces its origins back 
to the indignados movement, 
should approach its new role as 
a force in the country’s political 
institutions. 

The divisions are particularly 
pointed on the subject of relations 
with the center-left Socialist Party 
(PSOE). 

Errejon prioritises "constructive" 
engagement in the hope of reaching 
out to a wider range of voters than 


their young, urban base. He views 
the party's failure to achieve a sor- 
passo [overtaking] of PSOE in the 
second elections last June as proof 
that the idea of Podemos as an 
"iconoclastic party," railing against 
the establishment, has reached its 
limit. 

If the party is to grow, Errejon ar¬ 
gues, it has to demonstrate that it 
can operate as an effective institu¬ 
tional force capable of "governing 
a different Spain." As he put it: "the 
powerful already fear us — this is 
not the challenge. It is to seduce 
those who are suffering but don't 
trust us." 

In contrast, Iglesias believes that 
the last year of political deadlock 
has revealed a Socialist leadership 
incapable of breaking from the "ex¬ 
treme centre." 

Both are in agreement that 
Podemos should continue to be a 
"transversal" force, capable of ap¬ 
pealing to a wide social spectrum, 
but Iglesias cautions against this 
becoming a rationale for Podemos 
to abandon its opposition to the 


“Blair’s babies” 


By Charlotte Zalens 

Is the right-wing surge repre¬ 
sented by Trump, Brexit, and 
various right-wing movements 
across Europe part of a trend? 

It's usual to presume that the 
young are to the left of their eld¬ 
ers, and in some ways this is still 
true. But recent studies of social 
attitudes appear to show that 
those who came of age during the 
period that Tony Blair was in 
power (people now aged between 
27-40) are more right-wing than 
those who came of age under 
Thatcher (now aged between 41- 
58), who themselves are further to 
the right than the preceding gen¬ 
eration. 

A recent overview of data from 
social attitudes surveys from 1985- 
2012 reveals that it is not a "uni¬ 
form right-wingness" (Grasso et 
al, 2017). "Blair's babies" are more 
socially liberal (pro-LGBT+ rights, 
women's equality, etc.) but more 
"consumerist and individualistic". 

In short, people became more 
Thatcherite well after Thatcher left 
power, with a sharp increase in 
negative attitudes towards the 
benefits system, the unemployed, 
and the welfare state. (The fact 
that younger people tend to be 
more socially liberal may explain 
why the Brexit vote correlates 
overwhelmingly with age — 
younger people are just not con¬ 
vinced about placing borders be¬ 
tween people, but it doesn't 
necessarily mean they think a bor¬ 
derless Europe should be more so¬ 
cialistic.) 

When a poll was conducted in 
1989 asking participants if they 
preferred a "mostly socialist or 


mostly capitalist" country, social¬ 
ism won 47% to 39%. When asked 
if they would prefer a society that 
"emphasises the social and collec¬ 
tive provision of welfare" or one 
"where the individual is encour¬ 
aged to look after himself", the 
former won by an even bigger 
margin of 54% to 40%. 

Thatcher hadn't taken people 
with her. Blairism did the job of ce¬ 
menting her ideology. When the 
question on the provision of wel¬ 
fare was asked again in 2009, wel¬ 
fare lost narrowly to 
individualism, 47% to 49%. 

The Grasso researchers call the 
change "political socialisation"; 
ideas on what is acceptable are 
shaped by the political context. If 
you cut welfare and target those 
using benefits, people are more 
likely to have negative attitudes to 
benefit recipients. 

But the key thing is that right- 
wing views are not inevitable. 
People's ideas can be challenged 
and changed. The same study 
posits the idea that periods of 
higher political "contestation" re¬ 
sults in a less homogenised shift in 
ideas. They argue that neoliberal¬ 
ism became normalised, accepted 
as the "rules of the game", and 
when there was less contest of 
these ideas there was a decisive 
right-ward shift. 

So when you hear Labour 
right-wingers argue that we 
have to appeal to what people 
think, remember that people 
weren’t largely sold on attack¬ 
ing the welfare state until Blair 
carried through what Thatcher 
had started! 

• Grasso et al study can be 
found here: bit.ly/2m92gYX 


Spanish regime. 

Differences between the two 
leaders first flared in early 2016. 
December's elections had swept 
away Spain's old two-party system, 
with the combined vote of the So¬ 
cialists and the conservative PP col¬ 
lapsing from 84 percent in 2008 to 
41 percent seven years later. 

Podemos's post-electoral stance 
was that it would only accept a 
coalition agreement of the left. This 
would have included a firm break 
with austerity and the Spanish 
state's subordination to EU budget 
rules as well as providing a form of 
popular consultation on Catalan in¬ 
dependence. 

However, faced with strong in¬ 
ternal opposition, as well as explicit 
threats from his party's corporate 
allies, then-Socialist leader Pedro 
Sanchez rejected the left option. 
After reaching a surprise coalition 
agreement with the smaller center- 
right party Ciudadanos, Sanchez 
insisted that negotiations with 
Podemos would be limited to a 
centrist pact. 

PRESSURE 

As pressure mounted from the 
mainstream media for Podemos 
to find some agreement to end 
the ongoing political stasis, dif¬ 
ferences within the party’s lead¬ 
ership began to emerge. 

Iglesias defended the party's 
original line but Errejon empha¬ 
sized the threat of blame being at¬ 
tributed to Podemos for the 
unprecedented political deadlock 
— he supported a more minimal 
agreement being reached to allow 
PSOE to govern alone but with 
Podemos's support. 

Iglesias rejected his deputy's 
compromise, arguing that any ac¬ 
cord for minority government 
would leave Podemos with little 
leverage. The party's recent experi¬ 
ence in Extremadura, where the So¬ 
cialists sidelined Podemos and 
pushed through their proposals 
with the abstention of the Popular 
Party, was cited as an example. 

Errejon and his allies, frustrated 
at Iglesias's inflexibility, were infu¬ 
riated at the antagonistic stance he 
took in the parliamentary debate 
on a PSOE government. This dis¬ 
play, they argued, had allowed the 
media to present Iglesias as a dem¬ 
agogue uninterested in serious in¬ 
stitutional engagement. 



Winner: Pablo Iglesias 


Errejon views Iglesias's recent 
turn to the left, with its confronta¬ 
tional stance towards PSOE and re¬ 
newed focus on social resistance, as 
further alienating moderate voters. 

His supporters fear that the party 
will become a "noisy minority" 
which forcefully opposes austerity 
but cannot actually earn the trust of 
the Spanish people to govern. He 
reminded Iglesias in a recent open 
letter that Podemos's stated ambi¬ 
tion since its foundation has been 
to win power. 

It was also a project posited on a 
particular moment. With the politi¬ 
cal mainstream mired in corruption 
scandals and unable to offer a cred¬ 
ible response to the social crisis, its 
initial cadre believed there was a 
historic opportunity to build a pro¬ 
gressive electoral majority. 

In Errejon's view this committed 
the party to a pragmatic strategy: 
navigating the narrow path be¬ 
tween "conformism and marginal- 
ity." 

This was the thinking behind 
Podemos's much-discussed move 
away from the traditional language 
of the radical left. Instead of talking 
in class terms, the party followed 
the indignados by framing their 
discourse around a series of pop¬ 
ulist oppositions: the defence of the 
people against the political class (la 
casta), of democracy against the oli¬ 
garchy, and of the rights of the so¬ 
cial majority against the privileged. 

The idea was to turn electoral 
politics into a clear choice between 
a continuation of the old regime 
and a new, insurgent politics repre¬ 
senting the spirit and energy of 15- 
M. 


Errejon believes Podemos needs 
a softer image, to focus less on at¬ 
tacking its opponents and much 
more "on setting out its construc¬ 
tive position." Podemos under Er¬ 
rejon would talk not only about 
how it governs differently to the es¬ 
tablished parties but how it gov¬ 
erns more effectively. 

At a national level, Errejon views 
the new minority PP government 
propped up by PSOE as providing 
Podemos with an opportunity to 
set the agenda... he wants the party 
to take the initiative, proposing a 
series of concrete progressive meas¬ 
ures that the Socialists would find 
it difficult not to support. Together 
they have already passed 
Podemos-drafted legislation on ex¬ 
tending parental leave and raising 
the minimum wage. 

PABUSMO 

Pablo Iglesias and his support¬ 
ers argue that this institutional 
route is, to a large degree, 
blocked for Podemos at the mo¬ 
ment. 

Having abstained in the vote on 
Rajoy's investiture in October, 
PSOE reached an agreement with 
PP on further reducing the limit on 
government spending in 2017 by €5 
billion. They are expected to at least 
abstain on a full austerity budget in 
May. For Iglesias, this is not a weak 
minority government but a grand 
coalition in disguise. 

Furthermore, he believes that this 
arrangement will allow the current 
government to see out most of its 
term. Within this context it makes 
little sense to centre the party's ac¬ 
tivity on the institutional sphere. 

Referencing Gramsci, Iglesias 
claims Podemos's priority has to be 
to construct trenches and fortifica¬ 
tions in civil society so as to become 
a militant organisation capable of 
confronting the power of elites 
through mass social resistance. 

The party's grassroots campaign 
Vamos! has brought thousands 
onto the streets in recent months on 
the issue of energy poverty, gaining 
media attention for an issue no 
other party wants to touch. 

Vamos! also allows for a reori¬ 
entation of public debate back to 
the polarizing social issues that 
gave Podemos’s populism its 
original emotional force. 

• www.jacobinmag.com 
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Worse school cuts 
than Thatcher 


By Patrick Murphy, NUT 
Executive (p.c.) and 
Richard Driver (north 
London teacher) 

The Government’s claim that 
there is no school funding crisis 
seems, finally, to be losing all 
credibility. 

In December the NUT launched 
a website (www.schoolcuts.org.uk) 
which allows anyone in England or 
Wales to enter their postcode and 
identify instantly the likely funding 
losses faced by their local schools in 
the next three years and how many 
teachers would need to be removed 
to meet those cuts. The Tories tried 
to dismiss the NUT's figures, claim¬ 
ing that they planned to increase 
spending on education and that it 
was higher than under any other 
government. 

They also slammed the union for 
publishing estimates of school 
spending before details of a new 
national funding formula had been 
announced. All of this, however, 
was a smokescreen. The NUT's cal¬ 
culation of the extra costs faced by 
schools was not, and could not be, 
effectively challenged as it was 
based on government figures for 
inflation amongst other costs. Their 
claims about the impact of the new 
funding formula turned out to have 
underestimated rather than exag¬ 
gerated the problem. 

The reality is that, between now 
and 2020, 98% of schools will see a 
real terms cut in their funding, 
whereas the NUT initially thought 
it would be 92% The average pri¬ 
mary school will see a reduction of 
£87,117 (£339 per pupil). The aver¬ 
age secondary school will have 
their budget reduced by £405,611 
(£477 per pupil) whereas the NUT 
had originally predicted £290,228 
(£365 per pupil). (Currently £4,900 
is allotted to each primary school 
pupil and £6,300 per secondary 
school pupil.) 

These cuts come with budgets al¬ 
ready shrinking. Though the Con¬ 
servative party claimed in 2015 that 
education funding would be pro¬ 
tected, this promise only referred to 
the dedicated schools grant (the 
per-pupil funding which is now 
being cut). Schools have seen cuts 
to support like the Education Serv¬ 
ices Grant, which funded school 
development through local author¬ 
ities. 

The reduction in per-pupil fund¬ 
ing will be compounded by the To¬ 
ries' new national funding formula, 
which will re-distribute the smaller 
pot of money away from inner-city 
schools towards underfunded rural 
schools. In London schools will 
lose up to £500 per pupil, yet rural 
schools will not receive enough 
money to make up for cuts to the 
dedicated schools grant. 


The cuts will have an even worse 
impact in Further Education. 
Whereas per-pupil funding rose for 
primary and secondary schools in 
the last 20 years, per-pupil funding 
for FE students fell and is no higher 
than it was almost 30 years ago. 
Further cuts to FE budgets will se¬ 
riously damage 16-18 education. 

There a number of reasons for the 
huge scale of this problem. The 
government want the public to 
focus only on one figure, which is 
the cash spent per pupil. Under 
their spending plans they promise 
that per pupil funding will be 
maintained in cash terms during 
this Parliament. That's a cut in real 
terms, however, as there is no infla¬ 
tion-proofing. The Institute for Fis¬ 
cal Studies say inflation will be 8% 
over the lifetime of this Parliament. 
That 8% real terms cut is, however, 
only one aspect of the problem. To 
understand the scale of underfund¬ 
ing it is essential to look also at the 
increased costs all schools will face 
too. 

FUNDING 

Employers’ Nl contributions 
have increased with no addi¬ 
tional funding. 

Under the new pensions arrange¬ 
ments employers' pension contri¬ 
butions increased also with no 
additional funding. Just as all of 
these pressures kick in, a new Na¬ 
tional Funding Formula will be in¬ 
troduced in April 2018 (changed 
from 2017). The model favoured by 
the Tories has been promoted by a 
group of shire counties (the f40 
group) which would redistribute 
the existing funding away from 
areas of greatest need and depriva¬ 
tion and towards areas of affluence. 
Depending on whether there is a 
minimum funding guarantee, this 
will mean cuts of between 15-25% 
from April 2018. 

With the headteacher organisa¬ 
tions, the National Governors As¬ 
sociation and, recently, the National 
Audit Office joining the ranks of 
those warning of a crisis, the gov¬ 
ernment's claim that things have 
never been better lies in tatters. The 
NAO warned that schools would 
have to find £3 billion in savings by 
2019-20. The Institute for Fiscal 
Studies warned this week that per 
pupil spending would by that time 
have fallen by 6.5% in real terms. 

These will be the first real term 
cuts in school funding in over 20 
years. The fact that there is a fund¬ 
ing crisis looming is no longer in 
serious doubt. What isn't clear is 
how effective the response will be. 

The last time we saw cuts like 
that, also under a Conservative 
government, they provoked a mass 
anti-cuts campaign led by parents. 
The Fight Against Cuts in Educa¬ 
tion (FACE) put the issue at the 
heart of community politics across 
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Labour Party campaigners in 
Lewisham 


the country and helped end 18 
years of Tory rule. In proportion, 
the planned cuts now are bigger 
than they were then or in the 1980s. 
It is good that there is a growing 
awareness of the funding crisis that 
lies ahead but it is only a start. The 
revival of a campaign like FACE 
backed up by trade union action to 
defend jobs and a clear Labour 
commitment to invest in education 
is the least that we need if we are to 
defend and improve education 
funding. 

The far-reaching reform that is 
needed in UK schools, to move 
away from a data-driven state of 
permanent testing towards 
teaching and learning with the 
personal growth and self-fulfil¬ 
ment of students at its heart, de¬ 
mands good levels of funding, 
paid for by society’s richest. 

Lewisham 
schools fight 

By a Lewisham teacher 

Teachers at Forest Hill School 
in Lewisham are balloting for 
strikes after management pro¬ 
posed huge job cuts as the so¬ 
lution to a hole in the school’s 
budget. 

After the sudden and seem¬ 
ingly out of the blue appearance 
of a £1 million shortfall, 
Lewisham council proposed a so- 
called "rescue package" which 
includes a £1.3 million reduction 
in the wages bill! 

The plan for strikes is part of a 
push by Lewisham NUT to build 
a community campaign around 
the school involving parents, stu¬ 
dents and the local Labour Party, 
and part of a wider fight by 
Lewisham teachers against mas¬ 
sive education cuts which look 
likely across the borough. 
Lewisham Momentum is actively 
involved in building these cam¬ 
paigns. 

As school cuts loom across 
the country, we hope 
Lewisham will provide some 
inspiration to other campaigns, 
as we did during the success¬ 
ful anti-academisation strikes 
and community campaign in 
2015. 


Government attack PiP 
ruling 


By Rosalind Robson 

The government wants to re¬ 
verse the effects of a court rul¬ 
ing which expands the number 
of people who can claim Per¬ 
sonal Independence Payments 
(PiP). 

PiP is a non-means tested bene¬ 
fit, meant to provide extra money 
to people living with serious ill¬ 
nesses, disability or a mental 
health condition. 

A recent tribunal ruling had said 
that claimants with psychological 
problems who cannot travel with¬ 
out help must be treated like those 
who are blind. 

Announcing the government's 
plan. No. 10 aide George Freeman 
said benefits should go to the "re¬ 
ally disabled people". Clearly 
Freeman doesn't know what PiP is 
— a benefit for people with seri¬ 
ous conditions who need help 
with a variety of daily tasks. It is 
not targeted only at disabled. 

Referring to the court ruling that 
has annoyed the government, 
George Freeman had said those 
"taking pills at home, who suffer 
from anxiety" should not receive 
Personal Independence Payments. 
Who is he to know whether some¬ 
one's anxiety is severe enough to 
need help for everyday tasks? Is 
he a doctor? 

No, but in case you are in any 
doubt that the man lacks empathy, 
Forman tweeted: "Having experi¬ 


enced myself traumatic anxiety as 
a child carer living w alcohol I 
know all too well the pain anxiety 
+ depression causes..." 

Fair enough the man has direct 
experience of living with a panic 
disorder (agoraphobia, PTSD, 
panic attacks) which may stop you 
from travelling on public trans¬ 
port or going out of the house. So 
why object to people with these 
sorts of conditions getting PIP? 

Could it be that these conditions 
are very common? — around 2% 
of the population will be affected 
by a panic disorder at some point 
in their lives. 

And could it be that the govern¬ 
ment is trying to cut the amount 
spent on PIP and other benefits 
and don't want to spend a poten¬ 
tial £3.6 billion on people with any 
such condition, no matter how se¬ 
rious it might be? 

Could it be that the government 
thinks that those with mental 
health problems are particularly 
vulnerable, less likely to object to 
cuts, and less likely to see through 
the tortuous and often unjust 
process of claiming benefits? 

Could it be that the government 
wants to reduce the numbers 
claiming benefits to the lowest 
possible numbers, or as they like 
to put it "those who face the great¬ 
est barrier to living independent 
lives?" 

Labour has rightly committed 
to reverse these changes. 


Business as usual at Met 


By Gemma Short 

The new head of the Met Police, 
Cressida Dick, is no departure 
from tradition for the police. 

Dick was the designated senior 
officer in the control room in charge 
of deciding if a special shoot-to-kill 
policy was needed on the day that 
Jean Charles de Menezes was shot 
and killed in 2005. 

De Menezes was an innocent 
man who was shot six times when 
trying to board a train at Stockwell 
tube station in south London. A 
2007 inquiry found that Dick was 


not personally responsible but 
found a catalogue of failings. Yet 
Dick shows her own colours when 
in the inquest she stated "if you ask 
me whether I think anybody did 
anything wrong or unreasonable 
on the operation, I don't think they 
did." 

In a letter opposing the appoint¬ 
ment of Dick the de Menezes fam¬ 
ily said "We have serious concerns 
about such an appointment and the 
signal it sends to the people of Lon¬ 
don." 

Clearly it is business as usual 
for the Met Police. 


Harsh immigration income rule 


By Charlotte Zalens 

On Wednesday 22 February the 
Supreme Court ruled that the 
government can impose a 
£18,600 income limit for UK citi¬ 
zens to bring their non-EU 
spouses into Britain. 

Though the Court branded the 
income limit "particularly harsh", 
chastised the Home Office for not 
taking its legal duties in regards to 
children, and recognised that the 
limit had caused hardship for thou¬ 
sands it found that "the minimum 
income threshold is accepted in 


principle". 

41% of the British working pop¬ 
ulation, rising to 55% of working 
women, would be excluded from 
bringing a non-EU spouse to 
Britain under the income limit by 
income levels in 2015. The thresh¬ 
old rises to £22,400 if there is one or 
more non-EU born children in the 
family. Yet the non-EU spouse's po¬ 
tential income is not allowed to be 
taken into account, nor the income 
of the extended family. 

Essentially if you are rich you 
can keep your family together, if 
you are poor you can’t. 






Email your letters to solidarity@workersliberty.org 


Q COMMENT 


The dangers of Stalinism in Labour 


24 September 2016 gave me a condensed 
snapshot of the problems which are now 
generating unease among Jeremy Cor- 
byn’s supporters in the Labour Party. 

It was the opening day of Labour Party 
conference. A fringe event sponsored by the 
pro-Corbyn movement Momentum was just 
setting up. I knew already that the organisers 
of the event. The World Transformed, had 
banned stalls inside the meeting place for 
left-Labour newspapers and groups. 

We set up a stall for Solidarity and Workers' 
Liberty on the pavement outside the event. 
We were asked by stewards to move across 
the road. They were worried about it "look¬ 
ing bad" that there were Trotskyists nearby 

Eventually they backed down. But inside, 
the Communist Party of Britain's paper, the 
Morning Star, was featured on the event's 
publicity as a sponsor, and the Morning Star 
was officially promoted inside the event. 

At the Labour Party conference itself, just 
down the road, neither Corbyn's office nor 
the Momentum office were trying to use the 
political "capital" gained by Corbyn's second 
Labour-leader election victory to help the 
great influx of left-minded new Labour mem¬ 
bers get left-wing policies through the 2016 
conference. They made no effort to get Tri¬ 
dent renewal onto the conference floor. 
Where that conference did pass left-wing 
policies — on the NHS — the Corbyn office 
has not taken them up. 

Jeremy Corbyn had been re-elected leader 
with an increased majority, 313,209 votes or 
61.8%, from a Labour Party membership 
which has grown now to 540,000 from a de¬ 
moralised and mostly inactive rump of 
150,000 before the 2010 election. Yet a raft of 
anti-democratic rule changes had been 
bounced through Labour's National Execu¬ 


tive by the right wing and were then bounced 
through a conference which was more right- 
dominated than any since 2009. 

Labour's affiliated unions had officially 
agreed to support some timid but useful 
democratic changes to Labour Party struc¬ 
tures. The Corbyn leadership never took 
them up on it. 

The Corbyn office has done nothing to help 
integrate the hundreds of thousands of new 
Labour Party members into activity. Some 
618 Labour Party members, many of them 
people who had remained active without 
reprisals in the Blair or Brown years, were 
"auto-excluded" (no hearing, no appeal) dur¬ 
ing the second leadership campaign, on sus¬ 
picion of left-wing connections, and 
thousands suspended. 

Neither the Corbyn office nor (despite Mo¬ 
mentum mandates) the Momentum office 
opposed the purge. Instead, in January, the 
Momentum office panicked about the danger 
of Momentum itself being purged, and re¬ 
spond by attacking the left. 

The Labour Party has called no national 
demonstrations. It has not even mobilised se¬ 
riously for the NHS demonstration on 4 
March. 

POLLS 

According to the polls now, the Tories now 
have a 48% to 10% lead over Labour 
among over-65s; but Corbyn’s Labour still 
has two-and-a-half times more support 
than the Tories among 18-24 year olds. 

Even without changing Blair-era rules, the 
Corbyn leadership could do a lot to organise 
and consolidate that support by building up 
real local Young Labour groups. It has done 
nothing. 

Corbyn and McDonnell were forced to 


Nuclear holds back renewables 


LETTER 


Martin Thomas (Solidarity 230) is right to 
contribute further nuance to our thinking 
on the nuclear question. 

Yet he seems to miss our basic point: we 
are unconvinced that the left should posi¬ 
tively advocate a "solution" which is 
known to cause further problems through 
its radioactive byproduct, carries unique 
risks, and still contributes to carbon emis¬ 
sions. Yes, as Luke Hardy states, risks can 
be minimised — but they are still risks 
which we could choose to avoid altogether. 
We are not in favour of blanket opposition; 
we are in favour of testing and developing 
a diversity of technologies. We are also for 
the rights and livelihoods of those at Sell- 
afield and elsewhere at the same time as ac¬ 
knowledging and opposing the 
government's bias in favour of new nuclear, 
which comes alongside continuing support 
for fossil fuel (predominantly gas) produc¬ 
tion and underfunding of renewables. 

We understand that renewables in their 
present form are equally "capitalist" as nu¬ 
clear. What is decisive is the government's 
bias against them. Indeed its heavily pro¬ 
gas and fracking agenda is tantamount to 
climate change denial. Their plans for nu¬ 
clear power do not change this. (And surely 
Martin must see the difference between cap¬ 
italism as a system of production, and the 
current Tory state administration, which 
mediates between different interests of frac¬ 


tions of capital). As a movement we need to 
respond aggressively to the government's 
claim that it is reducing emissions through 
a planned expansion of nuclear. The only 
way we can coherently do so is by under¬ 
standing that this initiative is not only both 
unnecessary and totally insufficient, but 
that it actually holds back the development 
of genuinely sustainable and ecologically 
balanced energy systems. In other words 
we should neither advocate nuclear expan¬ 
sion (the case made by Luke and backed up 
by Martin) nor solely oppose it, but coun¬ 
terpose it with a demand for serious invest¬ 
ment in renewable research and 
deployment. 

We should remember too that the left and 
labour movement's ability to resolve the 
question is constrained by the nation state. 
The UK has huge capacity for generation 
through hydroelectric and wind power, and 
less so for solar. But international, collec¬ 
tively owned renewables have the capabili¬ 
ties to meet the growing energy demand 
across the globe. For example the Noor 1 
solar farm in Morocco, which is scheduled 
for completion in 2020, is predicted to meet 
the needs of its host state entirely. 

The rest of Africa and continental Eu¬ 
rope could be connected to further large 
scale solar projects in the Sahara — but 
such co-operation requires a politics be¬ 
yond that of competing national 
economies and energy for profit. 

Neil Laker and Mike Zubrowski 
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tread with care when Corbyn was first 
elected. The Parliamentary Labour Party 
was, and is, right-wing; so is the Labour 
Party office machine. Established Labour 
conference policies gave them a little, but not 
much, to go on. The trouble now is that, in¬ 
creasingly, they are not pushing the envelope, 
but letting the envelope push them. 

The Corbyn Leader's Office talks of social¬ 
ism less than did the feeble Ed Miliband, who 
in 2013 claimed he was "bringing back social¬ 
ism". The "ten pledges" it drafted for Corbyn 
in his second leadership contest, and the "re¬ 
launch" policies briefly splashed in January, 
go little beyond what Miliband said, and in¬ 
creasingly are mumbled rather than shouted. 

The political root of this drift is what was 
symbolised by the promotion of the Morning 
Star at the September 2016 event: Stalinism. 

In July 2015 we wrote of Corbyn: "He has 
been a consistent rebel in Parliament against 
the Labour leadership. His local record of 
support for workers' and community strug¬ 
gles, including against local Labour council 
adminstrations, is excellent. 

"But Jeremy Corbyn's broader politics 
have changed. Today he writes regularly for 
the Morning Star, the paper linked to the 
Communist Party of Britain, which bills him 
as 'a friend of the Star'. 

"People voting for Corbyn for Labour 
leader will be voting to support battles 
against cuts, to solidarise with immigrants, 
and to uphold the right to strike. 

"That's good. But to build something solid 
out of it, we also need broader political ideas. 
And, there, the ideas and the spirit of the 
Morning Star will undermine us..." ( Solidarity 
370, 3 July 2015). 

Corbyn's Leader's Office is dominated by 
the former Guardian journalist Seumas Milne 
and by people close to Andrew Murray, chief 
of staff of the Unite union. Milne's political 
formation was in the Stalinist sect "Straight 
Left". 

"Another Straight Lefter was Andrew 
Murray... Milne, like Murray, is still a Stalin¬ 
ist. Writing for the Guardian, as he has done 
for many years, he puts his views in urbane 
double-negative form, but he is still a Stalin¬ 
ist... Operators used to snuggling into the es¬ 
tablished political and media machines, 
ideologically imbued with and trained over 
decades in 'top-down' politics, will not serve 


Jeremy Corbyn, John McDonnell, and us well 
in opening up and revitalising the Labour 
Party" ( Solidarity 382, 28 October 2015). 

In December 2016 Momentum voted to call 
a democratic conference. In preparation for a 
10 January coup in which they would annul 
the conference and all Momentum's elected 
structures. Momentum officials engineered a 
media storm. We commented: "In the media 
storm... the great warehouse of Stalinist slurs 
against Trotskyists has been called into use..." 
(Solidarity 425, 9 December 2016). 

DECADES 

Stalinist ideas were drilled into swathes of 
labour movements and the left in decades 
when activists could see the USSR (or 
Cuba, China, Albania) as practical exam¬ 
ples of the alternative to capitalism. 

Today we have a more demoralised Stalin¬ 
ists and Stalinoids: while sometimes loud in 
denunciation of Tory misdeeds, they gener¬ 
ally see no further in positive policy than 
what were only stepping stones for Stalinism 
in its heyday: economic nationalism, bureau¬ 
cratic state-directed economic development... 

The Article 50 fiasco, and the Labour lead¬ 
ers' waffle about a "People's Brexit", cannot 
but have been shaped by nationalist anti-EU 
prejudices in the Stalinist-influenced left. 

Stalinist bureaucratic manipulation fits 
with the Blairite heritage: "policy develop¬ 
ment" means not debate in the rank and file 
leading up to conference decisions, but for¬ 
mulas handed down by clever people in the 
Leader's Office. The office's response to the 
Copeland by-election has been to get another 
"Straight Left" old-timer, Steve Howell, sec¬ 
onded from the PR company he now owns. 

Articles by Christine Shawcroft and Jon 
Lansman have shown that the motive for the 
10 January coup in Momentum was nothing 
to do with the virtues of online plebiscites 
(which the post-coup Momentum office will 
use little). It was about blocking the "hard 
left", the "Trotskyists". 

The pressures and blockages on the 
left-wing Labour leadership cannot be de¬ 
feated by panic-stricken manipulations, 
but only by helping the new left-wing 
members to organise, mobilise, debate, 
learn, and win democratic control. To do 
that we must combat the influence of 
Stalinism and semi-Stalinism. 
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WHAT WE SAY 


A socialist Labour Party can win! 



What does victory for Labour in the Stoke 
by-election mean for the Party’s strategy 
after Brexit? 

Is defeat in the Copeland by-election down 
to Corbyn's "weak" leadership and he 
should consider standing down? Those are 
the discussions dominating the media and 
occupying Labour's right wing. They should 
also, in a different way, be our concerns. 

In the first place we should resist the idea 
that Labour's fortunes, respectable (as in 
Stoke) or poor (as in Copeland), are down to 
Corbyn's personality. Such views do not deal 
with the political situation. Sadiq Khan has 
probably articulated the Labour right's cur¬ 
rent position — that there is no appetite for a 
leadership election. But that does not mean 
they are not on the look out for potential chal¬ 
lengers and successors for the future. Any 
plan, from the left, to replace Corbyn with a 
more "media friendly" Angela Rayner, Re¬ 
becca Long Bailey or Clive Lewis is not a so¬ 
lution. There is no guarantee that any of 
those people would seek to uphold promises 
made by the Corbyn leadership on for exam¬ 
ple, nationalisation and capping high pay. 

The major failing of the Corbyn leadership 
is a lack of clarity over Labour's direction. 
Corbyn may well have been drowned out by 
right-wing MPs and right-wing papers, fudg¬ 
ing his actual views on nuclear power, but 
Corbyn should have been clearer in 
Copeland that, regardless of his views on nu¬ 


clear power, he will fight to keep jobs in the 
constituency. He need to call for a labour 
movement response to the pension deficit 
and other threats of jobs cuts. 

Of course the press — from the Guardian to 
the Sun — are lined up against a Corbyn-led 
Labour Party. Any radical and left-wing 
Labour leader will be vilified by the press. If 
Corbyn were to become Prime Minister the 
furore would be even worse. That's why Cor¬ 
byn needs to be much clearer, sharper and 
more militant on policy. 

Is it right to criticise Corbyn's performance 
from this point of view? Absolutely. It in es¬ 
sential if we are to build a labour movement 
that is capable of achieving even some of 
Corbyn's more modest goals, and certainly if 
we are to go beyond them. 

If Corbyn resigns tomorrow. Labour's 
membership would remain four times the 
size it was before Corbyn was elected. It will 
remain much more left-wing. But the Labour 
Party's functioning has not changed signifi¬ 
cantly since the days of Miliband, or even 
Blair. 

The current leadership, like their predeces¬ 
sors, conceive of policy as something issued 
by clever people in an office. Take for in¬ 
stance the supposed "red lines" on Brexit. 
Those "red lines" might have meant some¬ 
thing if there had been a local, street-level 
campaign around these issues; a call to mem¬ 
bers - new or old — to organise street stalls 


and public meetings and other activity 
around these issues. 

Or to take another example. Labour Party 
conference passed policy on the NHS which 
included calling for an NHS which is "pub¬ 
licly funded, owned, accountable", which is 
free "including prescriptions, dentistry, opti¬ 
cal care" and "an end to NHS privatisation". 

Throughout the recent crisis in social care 
none of these policies were drawn on or used 
to sharpen Labour's stance against the Tories. 
A weak call for more investment was all that 
we heard. 

TOP-DOWN 

Yet for many years MPs like Corbyn and 
McDonnell rightly argued that the Labour 
leadership must take conference delegate 
decision-making as sovereign, as it is in 
most other areas of the labour movement. 

Now we see a continuance of a top-down 
bureaucratic approach both to policy-making 
and the limited campaigns Labour has run. If 
Labour's political machine is being obstruc¬ 
tive on these issues, then both Corbyn and 
McDonnell should be prepared to go over its 
head. Perfunctory, top-down approaches are 
redolent of other political traditions as well 
as for right-wing social democracy; it is the 
norm for Stalinism. Unfortunately, increas¬ 
ingly, that is becoming too evident in the pol¬ 
itics of Corbyn's office and Corbyn himself. 

The Labour left must push forward a posi¬ 
tive democratic organisational agenda and 
rapidly. Both McDonnell and Corbyn have 
privately made supportive noise for mem¬ 
bers who have been expelled, auto-excluded 
and suspended with no right of appeal. 
Those comments need to be made publicly 
and they should be at the forefront of sup¬ 
porting the left and the newly engaged ac¬ 
tivists in winning over the party at a 
rank-and-file level. 

The left needs to redouble efforts to turn 
local Labour Parties into active campaigning 
organisations that discuss and debate poli¬ 
tics, going beyond either routinism or 
blandly supporting the leadership. The right 
have successfully maintained or gained con¬ 
trol of London Young Labour and LGBT 
Labour, with the left, including our support¬ 
ers and friends, just not well enough organ¬ 
ised. 

For some of the new activists, and within 
the Momentum leadership and office, there 
is an attitude of giving up when the situation 
becomes more difficult or when you en¬ 
counter resistance from the right. There is 
also a hard faction of Stalinists in Momentum 
who focus on promoting themselves and 
witch-hunting Trotskyists and the hard left. 
A lack of experience among many of the 
younger activists breeds disbelief in the idea 
that people will commit to anything other 
than what is made easy for them. We need to 
counter the idea that passive clicktivism is 
the best we can hope for. 

There are many issues that left need to ur¬ 
gently mobilise around in our local Labour 
parties and Momentum groups: from the 
NHS crisis to solidarity with migrants, but 
the drastic cuts to school budgets is a cam¬ 
paign that the Labour left could take up in 
every ward across the country. Every pri¬ 
mary school and every secondary school face 
cuts. 

A vibrant energetic campaign, linking up 
with teachers and parents, would help to 
revive local labour movements. It has the 
potential to win and to make Labour’s for¬ 
tunes depend, not on the vicissitudes of 
the media, but on the strength of its poli¬ 
tics. 



Help us raise 
£20,000 to 
improve our 
website 



We need to build a left that is open to 
debate and is serious about self-educa¬ 
tion. 

Our website, including its extensive 
archive could help build a different kind 
of socialist culture — one where discus¬ 
sion and self-education are cherished. 

From Trotskyist newspapers of the 
1940s and 50s, to older Marxist classics, 
to discussion articles on feminism, na¬ 
tional questions, religion and philosophy 
and resources such as guidelines for 
Marxist reading groups — it’s all there 
on the Workers’ Liberty website. 

But to make our archive of real use we 
need professional help to make all con¬ 
tent fully integrated, searchable by date 
and subject and optimised for mobile 
reading. We need to finance a website 
co-ordinator to ensure our news cover¬ 
age is up to the minute and shared on 
social media. We want to raise £20,000 
by our conference in November 2017. 
Any amount will help. 

In the last week Solidarity readers 
have sent in £125, bringing our running 
total to £1056. 


• If you would like to donate by 
paypal go to 

www.workersliberty.org/donate 

• Or set up an internet bank 
transfer to “AWL”, account 
20047674 at Unity Trust Bank, 
Birmingham, 08-60-01 (please 
email awl@workersliberty.org to 
notify us of the payment and what 
it’s for); or 

• Send a cheque payable to “AWL” 
to AWL, 20E Tower Workshops, 
Riley Rd, London SE1 3DG (with a 
note saying what it’s for). 

Take a look at 
www.workersliberty.org 
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The revolution begins 


TROTSKY’S 

RUSSIAN 

REVOLUTION 


Continuing a series of extracts from Leon Trotsky’s 
History of the Russian Revolution . Here Trotsky 
describes how the revolution begins. 


The 23rd of February was International Woman’s Day. 
The social-democratic circles had intended to mark 
this day in a general manner: by meetings, speeches, 
leaflets. It had not occurred to anyone that it might 
become the first day of the revolution. 

Not a single organisation called for strikes on that day. 
What is more, even a Bolshevik organisation, and a most 
militant one — the Vyborg borough committee, all work¬ 
ers — was opposing strikes. The committee thought... the 
time [was] unripe for militant action. 

On the following morning, however... women textile 
workers in several factories went on strike, and sent del¬ 
egates to the metal workers with an appeal for support. 

It was taken for granted that in case of a demonstration 
the soldiers would be brought out into the streets against 
the workers. What would that lead to? This was wartime; 
the authorities were in no mood for joking. On the other 
hand, a "reserve" soldier in wartime is nothing like an 
old soldier of the regular army. Is he really so formidable? 
In revolutionary circles they had discussed this much, but 
rather abstractly. For no one, positively no one — we can 
assert this categorically upon the basis of all the data — 
then thought that February 23 was to mark the beginning 
of a decisive drive against absolutism. 

Thus the fact is that the February revolution was begun 
from below, overcoming the resistance of its own revolu¬ 
tionary organisations, the initiative being taken of their 
own accord by the most oppressed and downtrodden 
part of the proletariat — the women textile workers, 
among them no doubt many soldiers' wives. 

The overgrown breadlines had provided the last stim¬ 
ulus. About 90,000 workers, men and women, were on 
strike that day. The fighting mood expressed itself in 
demonstrations, meetings, encounters with the police. On 
that day detachments of troops were called in to assist the 
police — evidently not many of them — but there were 
no encounters with them. 

A mass of women, not all of them workers, flocked to 
the municipal duma demanding bread. It was like de¬ 
manding milk from a he-goat. Red banners appeared in 
different parts of the city, and inscriptions on them 
showed that the workers wanted bread, but neither au¬ 
tocracy nor war. Woman's Day passed successfully, with 
enthusiasm and without victims. But what it concealed 
in itself, no one had guessed even by nightfall. 

On the following day the movement not only fails to 
diminish, but doubles. About one-half of the industrial 
workers of Petrograd are on strike on the 24th of Febru¬ 
ary. The workers come to the factories in the morning; in¬ 
stead of going to work they hold meetings; then begin 
processions toward the centre. New districts and new 
groups of the population are drawn into the movement. 
The slogan "Bread!" is crowded out or obscured by 
louder slogans: "Down with autocracy!" "Down with the 
war!" Continuous demonstrations on the Nevsky - first 
compact masses of workmen singing revolutionary 
songs, later a motley crowd of city folk interspersed with 
the blue caps of students. "The promenading crowd was 
sympathetically disposed toward us, and soldiers in some 
of the war-hospitals greeted us by waving whatever was 
at hand." 

Around the barracks, sentinels, patrols and lines of sol¬ 
diers stood groups of working men and women exchang¬ 
ing friendly words with the army men. This was a new 
stage, due to the growth of the strike and the personal 
meeting of the worker with the army. Such a stage is in¬ 
evitable in every revolution. 

But it always seems new, and does in fact occur 
differently every time: those who have read and writ¬ 
ten about it do not recognise the thing when they see 
it. 



Learning from 
imperfect processes 


By Steve Bloom 

I would not expect to see birds splashing 
in a fountain on this cold autumn day. 

But there they are. 

And they are more than one. 

Steve Bloom, "Meditations" 

First let me thank Ed Maltby and others who have offered 
critical comments regarding my review of The Two Trot- 
skyisms for their seriousness and honest attempt to in¬ 
vestigate real questions. 

The first part of Maltby's contribution (see Solidarity 427) is 
a defence of The Two Trotskyisms as an antidote to the previous 
hegemony of "orthodox Trotskyist" history. I can understand 
why those who identify with the "heterodox" tradition might 
want to take this view. They, in turn, should be able to under¬ 
stand why I felt the book went too far in diminishing what 
the "orthodox" wing of the movement really did contribute. 
This question of balance shouldn't be decisive, however, and 
we ought to be able to tolerate some level of difference be¬ 
tween us. 

But let me take up an issue that I do not feel can be treated 
in this way. It's one where our differences have to be investi¬ 
gated deeply, and probably resolved if we are going to make 
significant progress. It is also, I would say, the most important 
subject Maltby raises: the question of method. He calls mine 
"wretched" (which I will take as an attempt at a scientific 
characterisation rather than as a personal attack). He tells us: 
"Also wretched is the attitude to socialist theory that Bloom 
betrays. Bloom seems to be suggesting that the long-worked- 
at body of socialist theory surrounding how we define social¬ 
ism is simply abstractions picked from the air — rather than 
a distillation of and extrapolation from the experience of 
workers' struggle and capitalist development going back over 
a century — and should not be allowed to get in the way of 
his 'reality-based' approach." 

[But] we are, actually, in complete agreement: "the long- 
worked-at body of socialist theory" on any and all questions 
has nothing in common with "abstractions picked from the 
air." It is indeed "a distillation of and extrapolation from the 
experience of workers' struggle and capitalist development 
going back over a century." (Please note, however... I use the 
term "abstraction" and Maltby, all on his own, adds "picked 
from the air." No, that is not inherent in the concept of "ab¬ 
straction." I use this term in its scientific sense, not as a pejo¬ 
rative or as a synonym for "myth" or "mystification." Our 
theories emerge based on our experience, yes. But they are 
not our experience. They are abstract statements about that 
experience.) 

We then have to ask: What is the nature of this distillation? 
To be precise (and dialectical — I will insist on my right to be 
dialectical) we must add: "Our theory is an incomplete and 
— inevitably — at least a partially inaccurate distillation." 
Adding these extra words makes some considerable differ¬ 
ence as we consider what method we should apply in relation 
to our own theories. 

Why? 

Human theories about reality are inevitably incomplete be¬ 
cause no matter how deep our theory goes, reality always has 
another layer of complexity which goes deeper still. 

Our theories about reality are inevitably inaccurate, at least 
in part, for the same reason: because reality has layers of com¬ 
plexity that our theories do not touch. Revolutionary theory 
is also inaccurate, however, because we are always describing 
reality as it was a moment ago, when we last observed it... 
The further we travel in time after elaborating our theory the 
more profoundly the process of change will have affected re¬ 
ality, and the more inaccurate our elaborated theory becomes. 

This is the primary reason we need a new and different the¬ 
ory to make revolution in the 21st century than was needed 
in the early to mid-20th century. It's not the fault of the theory 
of revolution as developed by people like Rosa Luxemburg, 
Lenin, and Trotsky (based on their experiences). It's because 
the passage of time has changed the social reality we live in, 
transforming it into something qualitatively different from 


the social reality they lived in. Some (many) elements of our 
previous theory remain useful, even essential in my view, 
such as our theory of the state, because the reality of the state 
has not changed much. But other elements of our previous 
theory need to change a great deal... Let me suggest that the 
role of the industrial working class as the primary revolution¬ 
ary subject is one of the most obvious... 

It should be obvious that our theories cannot be determined 
once and, thereby, established immutably for all time — no 
matter how good and true they might seem to be at the mo¬ 
ment we formulate them. Theories have to be constantly 
tested, reconsidered, reaffirmed or changed as needed. So yes, 
there is indeed something we should not let our previous dis¬ 
tillations and extrapolations from experience get in the way 
of: they should never be allowed to get in the way of their 
own growth and development. 

If the only mammals I had ever seen were zebras, ele¬ 
phants, and gazelles I might reasonably conclude, based on a 
distillation and extrapolation from my experience, that 
"mammals are, universally, creatures that walk on four legs 
and eat plants." Introduce me subsequently to lions and leop¬ 
ards and, if I follow Ed Maltby's method — of believing that 
my previous distillations from experience are sacred and not 
to be challenged — I am likely to have some trouble under¬ 
standing what I am seeing. Don't even ask what will happen 
when I discover bats and dolphins and kangaroos. This anal¬ 
ogy is not frivolous. The base of actual revolutions that our 
movement in the 1940s could use as it attempted to distill and 
extrapolate from its experience was very much like a knowl¬ 
edge of mammals that is limited to zebras, elephants, and 
gazelles. The experience in the 1930s and 40s of actual anti¬ 
capitalist revolutions that took power consisted of the Paris 
Commune, the Russian Revolution, and a very brief experi¬ 
ment in Hungary. That's hardly an adequate basis for draw¬ 
ing theoretical conclusions which we then enshrine as 
immortal. 

The Marxist method, we should remember, is to "doubt 
everything." That includes doubting our own "distillation 
and extrapolation from experience." Doubting something in 
this way doesn't mean negating it. It means being open to dis¬ 
covering its limitations, thereby adding new elements as the 
need for those new elements reveals itself based on new ex¬ 
perience. This is the heart of my "reality-based" method. I be¬ 
lieve it was also Marx's "reality-based" method... 

COLD WAR 

I have chosen, up to now, in this particular conversation, 
not to consider whether the Soviet bureaucracy was a 
parasitic caste or a new ruling class simply because the 
question has little or no practical impact on our actions 
today. 

I reject Maltby's contention that the outcome of the Cold 
War renders me unable to make a credible argument. Indeed, 
as you will see below, I believe the outcome of the Cold War 
actually strengthens the argument I'm inclined to make. 

I would, on the other hand, agree with Maltby that the "or¬ 
thodox" focus on this issue as the key dividing line between 
revolutionaries and non-revolutionaries in the workers' 
movement was at least exaggerated, and probably misplaced. 
But whatever we might say about that. Cannon was certainly 
correct to believe that in the 1940s and 50s this was a central 
question on which everyone was required by life itself to ex¬ 
press a judgment. Today that is, simply, no longer true. 

I do not base my viewpoint on some pragmatic need of the 
moment, as he asserts Trotsky did at the outset of World War 
Two. I base it on what I consider to be the clear analytical ad¬ 
vantages of maintaining the theory of a bureaucratic caste. 
Let me list the three most important of these advantages: 

• Historical materialism posits that new ruling classes come 
to power because they resolve contradictions that emerge 
within the previously-existing society — between the devel¬ 
opment of the productive forces and the relations of produc¬ 
tion. In other words, ruling classes arise because they fulfil a 
historical necessity. I reject elevating the Soviet bureaucracy 
to the level of historical necessity. (And here is where, I be¬ 
lieve, the outcome of the Cold War strengthens my position. 








HISTORY B 



In the end the Soviet bureaucracy exited from the historical 
stage with barely a whimper. It melted away to nothing in an 
instant, because in reality it was based on nothing and repre¬ 
sented nothing—if we measure in terms of social necessities. 
To me this confirms the fact that it was never correct to iden¬ 
tify it as a ruling class.) 

• Ruling classes universally work to promote the maximum 
possible social surplus in order to also maximise their own 
ability to expropriate the lion's share of that surplus. In the 
USSR the state consistently imposed economic choices— 
based primarily on political needs — that significantly ham¬ 
pered the production of a social surplus. This is best 
explained as the behaviour of a parasitic bureaucracy, not of 
a ruling class. 

• In all societies historically dominated by ruling classes, 
the exchange values of different commodities have had some 
meaningful relationship to each other based on the law of 
value. This is, I would say, a necessary condition for a ruling 
class as it attempts to measure the social surplus product in 
order to maximise it. The Soviet rulers, however, were able to 
arbitrarily set prices without regard to the law of value. 

I therefore continue to believe that the "parasitic bureau¬ 
cracy" characterisation is analytically superior to any of the 
other theories that have been suggested over the years. 

At the same time I will acknowledge that there is an argu¬ 
ment to be made for an alternative point of view—based on 
different criteria than the three I cite. I will acknowledge that 
what I think is not the only possible way to think, even within 
a generally revolutionary paradigm, though to my way of 
thinking it remains the best way to think. It would, I suggest, 
be a step forward both for Maltby and for our discussion if 
he is able acknowledge the same truth in reverse, trying to 
understand why I still maintain the assessment I do even if 
he may continue to disagree with me. 

"Ultimately, a custom and culture in which the 'economy 
of prestige' within the organisation conditioned and limited 
the opportunities for political debate and collective self-cor¬ 
rection paved the way for further degeneration.... This part 
of [the orthodox] legacy is surely fatal." 

Maltby and I share this general critique of the Cannon tra¬ 
dition. Where we part company is in his last statement. I see 
the reality he describes as a substantial distortion, but not 
"surely fatal." It did turn out to be fatal under a particular set 
of circumstances. Under different, and quite conceivable cir¬ 
cumstances it might well have been overcome in my judg¬ 
ment — especially by a new generation of party leaders. 

Once again we are confronted with a difference of historical 
assessment which we probably cannot, and also don't actu¬ 
ally need to, resolve. In terms of practical action we can sim¬ 
ply agree that as we proceed to develop our revolutionary 
organisations in the future that we will avoid this destructive 
practice. This should be sufficient. 

Maltby acknowledges my distinction between a party (the 
SWP under Cannon) which was able to correct its erroneous 
assessments and projections in the 1940s and 50s, and another 
party (the SWP under Jack Barnes) which justified and deep¬ 
ened its errors instead. In this context he raises an additional 
distinction which I want to acknowledge, then reflect on a bit: 
"This was a correction, to be sure: but it was an 'office correc¬ 
tion': there was never any open admission of an error, much 
less an accounting for the change made clearly in the course 


of open debate. The correction involved, the pulling-back 
from a frankly mystical and pro-Stalinist position, was a mat¬ 
ter of members of a restricted circle coming to their political 
senses." We do not need "deft adjustments by licensed ex¬ 
perts," he explains further, but "political struggle and clear 
public accounting within the organisation at large." 

What Maltby says regarding the process of correction in the 
SWP during the 1940s and 50s is incontrovertible. I also think 
it is, probably, a natural part of revolutionary organization¬ 
building (perhaps any kind of organisation-building) that we 
are going to have to learn to tolerate, even though it is far 
from an optimal process. We can try to recognise it when it 
happens, and to struggle against it. But we should not expect 
to overcome it. 

APRIL THESES 

To bolster this statement let me cite as an example ... 
Lenin’s return to Russia in the spring of 1917 and his fa¬ 
mous “April Theses.” True, this was not an “office cor¬ 
rection” of the kind Maltby describes. 

But I suggest that's so only because Lenin got resistance 
from everyone else in the office. He was therefore compelled 
to engage in an open struggle among the ranks of the Bolshe¬ 
vik Party. This historical event nevertheless shares with the 
SWP experience a certain common thread: "there was never 
any open admission of an error, much less an accounting for 
the change." 

When confronted with the reality that he was, essentially, 
overturning the entire program of the Bolshevik Party Lenin 
failed to admit / recognise that the old program had been mis¬ 
taken. He said, essentially: that was then; this is now. And the 
revolutionary movement subsequently paid an extremely 
high price for this default by Lenin, because it allowed Stalin 
to drape himself in a convenient ideological cloak of "old Bol¬ 
shevism" during the 1930s and 40s, using a lack of clarity 
about what April 1917 actually represented in order to both 
attack Trotsky (the theory of per¬ 
manent revolution) and obscure 
the fact that he was strangling rev¬ 
olutions in Europe and else¬ 
where... 

I don't know if there's a name 
for the general psychological phe¬ 
nomenon which is reflected in this 
kind of process. But it is obvious 
to me that there is a general psy¬ 
chological phenomenon at work: 

People will much more readily 
change their behaviour than they 
will admit that there was anything 
wrong with their previous behav¬ 
iour. We see this constantly in the 
revolutionary movement, and not 
only in the revolutionary move¬ 
ment. Changes occur, often just 
pragmatically in response to real¬ 
ity. It is only after a period of 
months, or years, or even decades 
that the actors involved are able to 
look back and say: Our previous 
approach was based on a funda¬ 


mental mistake, which we really do need to acknowledge and 
correct. I myself have experienced the same dynamic in my 
own thinking, even though I like to consider myself to be rea¬ 
sonably objective and self-aware. I will change my approach 
to a subject on the fly based on immediate and obvious ne¬ 
cessities, developing an ad-hoc rationale to justify what I am 
doing. It is only some time later (sometimes much later) that 
I can seriously contemplate the more fundamental reasons 
why a specific adjustment was needed. 

Yes, the process Maltby calls for is far better. But I believe it 
is probably unrealistic for us to expect it from flawed human 
beings, at least most of the time. We will have to learn to do 
the best we can with an imperfect process. 

Maltby challenges my assertion that nationalised property 
clearly had a progressive content in Eastern Europe, revealed 
to us by the anti-Stalinist uprisings in Germany, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Poland: "Revolutionary workers' move¬ 
ments developed both East and West of the iron curtain in the 
post-war period. Capitalist Portugal, France, Chile and 
Turkey to name but a few all saw post-war workers' move¬ 
ments which shook their ruling classes to the marrow. Na¬ 
tionalised property was not a necessary factor in their 
development." 

What makes the Eastern European experience an illustra¬ 
tion of the progressive nature of nationalised property, how¬ 
ever, is not merely the fact that uprisings took place, but the 
role that nationalised property played in those uprisings. In 
each of these cases, if we had to work out a program for the 
coming revolution after the insurgent forces took power from 
the Stalinist bureaucrats, it would surely have included main¬ 
taining the nationalised property while creating democratic 
structures to control it. Indeed, with the exception of 
Poland—where the question of subjective intent is far from 
clear — this was, in fact, the actual program embraced by 
those involved in the uprisings. If that's true, then it surely 
tells us something about the nature of the property forms in 
question: The nationalisations, despite their bureaucratic ori¬ 
gin, had already accomplished a task that the next revolution 
would otherwise have been required to carry out. What can 
that be called if not "progressive"? 

There is no parallel whatever with the tasks of the revolu¬ 
tionary movements in Portugal, France, Chile, and Turkey. 

I doubt whether Maltby and I have a serious disagreement 
regarding the theoretical relationship between our commit¬ 
ment to struggling for our ideas ("our" meaning those of us 
who continue to identify with the Trotskyist tradition in its 
broadest sense) and the process of listening and relating to 
ideas proposed to us by others. We do seem to have some dif¬ 
ference in terms of applying that abstract theoretical under¬ 
standing to the real world—which is probably worth a bit of 
further exploration. But I am going to leave that process of 
exploration for another time. 

As far as my personal commitment to struggling for the 
Trotskyist (Marxist) ideas I learned in the SWP and which I 
still believe to be essential, I can refer Maltby to an extensive 
series of writings both before and after the fall of the Berlin 
Wall. 

It is interesting that in the US socialist organisation I 
belong to, Solidarity, I am labelled by some as a sectarian 
throwback at the same time that Maltby denounces me 
for abandoning the faith. I would like to think that means 
I’m getting it about right, but only time and more experi¬ 
ence can tell us for sure. 

• Abridged. Full text bit.ly/2moYTh5 
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On the eve of revolution: Trotsky in New York 


Paul Hampton reviews Trotsky in New 
York 1917: A Radical on the Eve of 
Revolution by Kenneth Ackerman. 


In October 1917 Leon Trotsky was a prin¬ 
cipal leader of the Russian revolution, 
leading workers to power and the estab¬ 
lishment of their own state. Trotsky would 
become the Commissar for Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, responsible for taking Russia out of 
the First World War. 

Yet his year had begun in very different cir¬ 
cumstances. For ten weeks Trotsky lived in 
exile in New York. His time there is retold by 
Kenneth Ackerman. Although the book is 
flawed in its political assessments and lit¬ 
tered with silly mistakes, it nevertheless man¬ 
ages to capture more clearly than previous 
accounts the historical context of Trotsky's 
time in New York and his political impact on 
the US socialist movement. 

On a cold, rainy Sunday morning on 13 
January 1917, Trotsky, his partner Natalia Se¬ 
dova, and his two sons Sergei and Lyova, dis¬ 
embarked from the steamship Montserrat in 
New York. They had endured the "wretched 
little boat" and conditions they dubbed 
"transport barbarism" following expulsion 
from Spain. They had to lie about their real 
identities and record. The journey was per¬ 
ilous because German submarines had been 
sinking ships to enforce their blockade of 
Britain during the war. 

Trotsky had opposed the First World War 
from the beginning, living in exile in Paris 
and producing the paper Nashe Slovo (Our 
Word). He attended the Zimmerwald anti¬ 
war conference in 1915 and drafted its mani¬ 
festo. He was deported from France to Spain 
in October 1916 after attempting to reach the 
war front to report on conditions there. Jailed 
in Spain, he sought to remain in Europe but 
was forced into transatlantic exile by the 
Spanish state. 

Ackerman records the warmth with which 
Trotsky was greeted in New York: "within 
two days, at least six New York newspapers 
with more than half a million readers would 
announce Trotsky's arrival in the city. Three 
put the story on the front page, and two, the 
Forward and the New York Call , included 
front-page photos". Trotsky had landed in a 
city with nearly half a million Russians and 
almost a million Jewish people from Eastern 
Europe, many refugees from the Tsarist 
regime. As a revolutionary of two decades 
standing and the chair of the Petrograd soviet 
in 1905, his reputation as "a resolute fighter 
for the revolutionary international" preceded 
him. 

Trotsky was greeted in New York by an 
array of socialists. In 1917 the Socialist Party 
was a formidable force in America. Two So¬ 
cialists had sat in the US Congress. Socialists 
held mayor's offices in 56 towns and cities. 
The party had more than 110,000 dues-pay- 
ing members and about 150 affiliated publi¬ 
cations. Its main magazine. Appeal to Reason , 
reached almost 700,000 readers each month. 
The Socialist Party's presidential candidate 
Eugene Debs won over 900,000 votes in 1912, 
about 6% of the total, running against 
Woodrow Wilson, Theodore Roosevelt and 
William Howard Taft. But the party was also 
packed with reformists and machine-politi¬ 
cians such as Victor Berger and notably in 
New York, the lawyer Morris Hillquit. 

On his first full day in New York, Trotsky 
went to the offices of Novy Mir (New World), 
where he would work during his time in the 
city. The journal had a circulation of 8,000 and 
according to Ackerman, was "arguably the 


most impactful Russian journal in the west¬ 
ern hemisphere, easily overshadowing the 
city's three large r-circulation Russian 
dailies". He joined a team of Russian social¬ 
ists, including editor Gregory Weinstein, the 
left-Bolshevik Nikolai Bukharin and a pro¬ 
tege from Paris, Grigorii Chudnovsky. 

On his first night in New York Trotsky, 
Bukharin and Chudnovsky were invited to 
dinner with Ludwig Lore, the associate editor 
of the New Yorker Volkszeitung (New York Peo¬ 
ple's Paper) in Brooklyn. Other guests in¬ 
cluded the Bolshevik feminist Aleksandra 
Kollontai and Moisei Volodarsky, who came 
up from Philadelphia. 

All these Russians would play leading 
roles in the revolution when they returned 
home in 1917. Other guests included the vet¬ 
eran Japanese socialist Sen Katayama, social¬ 
ist lawyer Louis Boudin and the young 
socialist cultural critic Louis Fraina. The meal 
witnessed an epic but comradely debate be¬ 
tween Bukharin, who advocated splitting the 
Socialist Party, versus Trotsky who advocated 
the left organise within the party. 

On 25 January 1917, these socialists organ¬ 
ised a big welcoming party for Trotsky in the 
Great Hall of Cooper Union, holding around 
900 people. It was here that Trotsky gave his 
first public speech in the USA. He told the au¬ 
dience "the socialist revolution is coming in 
Europe and America must be ready when it 
comes". 

Ackerman paints these few months of Trot¬ 
sky's life in bright colours and brings to light 
much that has previously been ignored. The 
book is laced with vignettes of the personal¬ 
ities Trotsky met, as well as the flavour of his 
life in exile. 

FIRST WORLD WAR 

The political context Trotsky found him¬ 
self in was dominated by the impending 
decision of the US government to enter 
the First World War on the side of Britain 
and France. 

On 3 February, President Woodrow Wilson 
broke off diplomatic relations with Germany. 
Trotsky became one of New York's leading 
voices opposing US entry into the war. In 
early February, Trotsky addressed packed 
crowds at the Brooklyn Lyceum, Manhattan's 
Beethoven Hall, the Labor Temple near 
Union Square and other venues. On 1 March, 
the Zimmermann telegram was published, in 
which the German foreign minister offered 
Mexico an alliance and the recovery of lost 
territory in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona 
if it joined the German side. The telegram 
sparked outrage, which was refracted 
through the socialist movement. 

The Jewish daily Forward carried an edito¬ 
rial by Baruch Vladeck, stating that "every in¬ 
habitant of the country would fight to the last 
drop of blood to protect the great American 
republic against the monarchies of Europe 
and Asia and their allies". 

Trotsky promptly had a face-to-face row 
with the Forward's editor Abraham Cahan. 
Morris Hillquit convened a Socialist Party 
meeting in New York to determine what they 
should do if the US entered the war. This 
"Resolution Committee" of seven included 
both Fraina and Trotsky as representatives of 
the left wing. There are no records or min¬ 
utes, no newspaper accounts or even letters 
and memoirs about the three meetings of the 
committee. 

However Ackerman explains that although 
they agreed about denounce patriotism and 
pacifism, the reformists were not prepared to 
sanction Trotsky and Fraina's calls for mass 
working-class action to oppose US entry into 


the war. Unable to settle the matter, they re¬ 
solved to hold a public debate. This was held 
on 4 March 1917 at the Lenox Casino, now 
the Malcolm Shabazz Mosque, and featured 
Fraina against Hillquit and his cabal. The lat¬ 
ter won by 101 votes to 79. Trotsky and 
Fraina would not lie down, joining Eugene 
Debs for a mass rally against the war on 8 
March at Cooper Union, vowing to carry on 
the class struggle during wartime. 

That same day Russian workers spurred by 
international women's day had risen for 
bread, peace and the end of the Tsarist autoc¬ 
racy. For five days hundreds of thousands 
took strike action and demonstrated in Pet¬ 
rograd, until they toppled the hated regime. 
The news reached New York on 15 March. 
Ackerman described how "celebrations were 
erupting all across New York's vast immi¬ 
grant neighbourhoods: Harlem, the Bronx, 
Brooklyn, especially the Lower East Side. 
Spontaneous parades, rounds of drinks, 
songs and dancing spread like wildfire with 
the news...". 

The book does not cover Novy Mir' s exten¬ 
sive commentary on the situation in Russia 
in much depth. This is disappointing, as 
much of Trotsky's journalism has been avail¬ 
able in English in Moisei Olgin's collection 
Our Revolution (1918) and the Journal of Trot¬ 
sky Studies (1993). Days after the overthrow 
of the Tsar, Trotsky predicted that "an open 
conflict between the forces of the revolution, 
led by the urban proletariat, and the anti-rev¬ 
olutionary liberal bourgeoisie which has tem¬ 
porarily come to power, is completely 
inevitable". He articulated his permanent 
revolution perspective. He wrote: 

"In this struggle the proletariat, uniting 
around itself the insurgent popular masses, 
must set as its direct objective the conquest of 
power. Only a revolutionary workers' gov¬ 
ernment will have the volition and ability, 
even during the preparation for the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, to conduct a radical dem¬ 
ocratic purge in the country, reconstruct the 
army from top to bottom. Turn it into a revo¬ 
lutionary militia, and in fact demonstrate to 
the peasant masses that their salvation lies 
only in support for a revolutionary workers' 
regime" (Trotsky, [19 March 1917], 'The 
Growing Conflict: The Internal Forces of the 
Russian revolution'. Journal of Trotsky Studies). 

Once they heard about events in Russia, 
the revolutionaries immediately made plans 
to return to join the struggle there. They ap¬ 
proached the Russian consulate following the 
amnesty of exiles to obtain the necessary pa¬ 
pers. They found passage on a Norwegian- 
American steamship Kristianiafjord and 
discovering that it would have to call in 
Canada, obtained further permission from 
the British colonial authorities. More than 
three hundred people saw them off at the 
South Brooklyn pier on 27 March. 

However when the ship docked in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia a few days later, British naval of¬ 
ficers removed Trotsky and five other Rus¬ 
sians, acting on a panicked report of spooks 
operating out of New York. They were ille¬ 
gally detained in a British makeshift pris¬ 
oner-of-war camp for German sailors in an 
abandoned factory at Amhurst. Trotsky 
wasted no time. 

As Ackerman describes it, "he soon found 
himself giving talks to small ad hoc circles 
[telling them] about the Russian revolution, 
about Lenin, about America's intention to 
join the war, and about how, once the war 
ended, they could go home and overthrow 
the government in Germany, just as Russian 
soldiers would help topple the tsar. They 
could get rid of the Kaiser and the whole cap¬ 
italist crowd in Berlin who had started this 



pointless bloodshed in the first place". The 
camp commander colonel Morris com¬ 
plained: "After only a few days here [Trot¬ 
sky] was by far the most popular man in the 
whole camp with the German prisoners-of- 
war, two thirds of whom are socialists". 

While Trotsky was interned, the political 
situation shifted. Lenin arrived back in Rus¬ 
sia on the night of 3 April. His 'April Theses' 
spelt out the orientation the Bolsheviks 
would take, refusing to support the provi¬ 
sional government and campaigning to take 
power. The US government announced on 6 
April that it would enter the war. 

The Russian provisional government in¬ 
cluding Aleksandr Kerensky and Paul Mil¬ 
iukov at first tried to keep Trotsky's arrest a 
secret, then asked he be released, only to can¬ 
cel the request. A petition in the camp signed 
by 500 prisoners protested at Trotsky's con¬ 
finement. Socialists in New York and in Rus¬ 
sia campaigned for their release. Trotsky 
would eventually be freed on 3 May, reaching 
Norway and then onto Russia by 17 May. 

Kenneth Ackerman's lack of understand¬ 
ing of Trotsky's Marxist ideas means the book 
is littered with mistakes and poor judge¬ 
ments. At one point he laughably equates the 
present day legacy of Trotskyism in the USA 
with the post-Healyite Socialist Equality 
Party of David North, ignoring the myriad of 
other far healthier political groups within the 
American left. But Ackerman does succeed in 
capturing the continued vitality of Trotsky as 
a symbol of working class socialism. 

He concludes the book with the astute ob¬ 
servation on why he was never rehabilitated 
in the USSR even as it fell to pieces. Acker¬ 
man rightly states: "Trotsky still appeared too 
dangerous. He still represented the historical 
alternative, the possibility that things can al¬ 
ways be different, that socialism could have 
worked, that ruling powers any place and 
any time can be overthrown by the conscious, 
organised will of the people. 

“All this made Trotsky dangerous to the 
Russian tsar in 1905, to Kerensky in 1917, 
to Hillquit in New York, to Stalin in the 
1920s, even to Gorbachev in the 1980s. 
For all his faults, he remains the eternal 
agent of change”. 
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Trump and neoliberalism 



By Martin Thomas 

“Neoliberalism as a set of principles rules 
undivided across the globe: the most suc¬ 
cessful ideology in world history”, de¬ 
clared the left-wing historian Perry 
Anderson in 2000. 

With Trump, we see both a strand of ne¬ 
oliberalism, pushed on a scale which threat¬ 
ens to break up neoliberalism "from the 
inside", but in a reactionary way; and a 
strand of real revolt against neoliberalism, ex¬ 
pressed again in a reactionary way 

Large sections of the neoliberal bourgeoisie 
are genuinely alarmed by Trump. Yet we 
have already seen many orthodox neoliberals 
adapt to Trump's power. Theresa May is only 
one example. 

The neoliberal bourgeoisie will not safe¬ 
guard the moderate extensions of women's 
and LGBT equality, the modest opening of 
opportunities to ethnic minorities, the rela¬ 
tive freedom of movement for some across 
some borders, the mild cosmopolitanism, on 
which they pride themselves. Having already 
let so many civil rights be swallowed by the 
"war on terror" and the drive for "labour 
flexibility", they will be no bulwark for the 
rest. 

They will try to restrain Trump's moves to 
disrupt world markets, but they cannot be re¬ 
lied on even for that. 

Trump can and may make things worse. 
The only answer is a mobilisation of the 
labour movement and the left for a demo¬ 
cratic and socialist alternative both to neolib¬ 
eralism and to Trump's "economic 
nationalism". 

MARKETS 

Neoliberalism has been the reshaping of 
every country’s policy so as best to attune 
it to world markets and make it an attrac¬ 
tive site for footloose global capital. 

It includes marketising, privatising, and 
outsourcing. It does not mean a minimal 
"night-watchman" state, like classic capitalist 
liberalism. It is heavy on regulation, but of its 
own sort. 

Margaret Thatcher, pioneering neoliberal¬ 
ism in the late 1970s and early 1980s, talked 
of sweeping away regulatory bodies ("quan¬ 
gos"). In fact, as historians write: "The mid- 
1980s [brought] rapid growth in quangos, 
though many [were] disguised". 

Globally, neoliberalism has been the hey¬ 
day of regulatory institutions. The World 
Trade Organisation, the IMF, the European 
Union, the G8, the Bank for International Set¬ 


tlements, have key stoned "globalisation". 
The great triumph for the leading capitalist 
powers in the 1990s was not just that Stalin¬ 
ism collapsed in the USSR and Eastern Eu¬ 
rope, but that those territories were drawn 
smoothly into an expansion of the web of in¬ 
stitutions and regulations established by the 
West over previous decades. 

Markets do not make themselves. They 
have to be organised. To global capital, indi¬ 
vidual governments do not offer local "Wild 
Wests". They offer organised and regulated 
infrastructures of energy supply, transport, 
education, public services, financial regula¬ 
tion, and regimentation of labour. 

Trump pushes, in extreme form, one strand 
in neoliberalism: market rivalry as the model 
for human affairs. 

He champions bullying and blustering in 
politics because he has found it has worked 
in business, giving him sharp elbows to 
thrust in others' faces as he has negotiated a 
series of misconceived adventures, business 
defaults and failures, shady alliances, and 
legal censures and still come out making 
profits. 

He claims that this "art of the deal", turbo¬ 
charged by extravagant threats and stagey 
provocations to throw rivals off balance, can 
also produce "better deals" in public policy. 

But international institutions, and individ¬ 
ual states' networks of regulation, must by 
their nature be more stable, more settled 
long-term compromises, than the welter of 
deals, consortia, joint ventures, and contracts 
through which businesses operate. 

Trump's approach, if he persists with it, 
will blow up neoliberalism "from the inside". 
It will disrupt the frameworks on which mar¬ 
ket competition depends, and push the world 
backwards into an era of trade wars (and 
more shooting wars). 

Neoliberalism has been resilient. Out of the 
discrediting and disruptive crash of 2008, for 
example, it emerged more aggressive, not 
less so. Partly it has been resilient because for 
each country's government, neoliberalism is 
not just an ideology, but in large part a matter 
of accommodating to world-market norms 
and priorities defined outside its control. The 
government knows that exclusion from or 
marginalisation in the world markets would 
crash its capitalist economy, so it adapts. 

Trump could have emerged as he did only 
in the USA, because since 1945, or even since 
1919, the USA has been simultaneously the 
chief architect of international capitalist insti¬ 
tutions and regulations, and the big capitalist 
power most likely to stretch or flout the in¬ 


ternational regulations. 

The USA is more dependent on trade now 
than it used to be. Exports are now 13.5% of 
its GDP. But that compares with 28% for the 
UK, or 46% for Germany. 

The USA is alone in the world with Burma 
and Liberia in not using the metric system. 
The size and wealth of its financial sector and 
its consumer markets guarantees it will at¬ 
tract global capitalist investment even when 
it flouts world-market norms. As an expert 
writes: "The United States has not historically 
worried much about how to make itself an at¬ 
tractive location for investment geared to¬ 
wards exports". 

Trump can build on a tradition of Ameri¬ 
can exceptionalism. Push that beyond limits, 
though, and he can plunge the world back 
into something like the 1930s. 

SNOWBALLING 

He is already producing snowball effects. 
If Marine Le Pen wins the French presi¬ 
dential election in May 2017 — unlikely at 
present, but then Trump’s victory looked 
unlikely in early 2016 — a substantial so¬ 
cial regression, and restoration of barriers 
to trade and the movement of people, will 
follow in Europe. 

Partly, also. Trump bases himself on people 
who rebel against neoliberalism, but in a re¬ 
actionary way, and on advisers who spell out 
reactionary alternatives. 

On 23 February Trump's Chief Strategist, 
Stephen Bannon, spoke to a Conservative Po¬ 


litical Action Conference. He said: 

"The centre core of what we believe [is] 
that we're a nation with an economy. Not an 
economy just in some global marketplace 
with open borders, but we are a nation with 
a culture and a reason for being." 

Explaining Trump's bluster against the 
media (he has excluded many reporters from 
White House briefings), Bannon said: 
"They're corporatist, globalist media who are 
adamantly opposed to an economic national¬ 
ist agenda like Donald Trump has". 

He also promised: "deconstruction of the 
administrative state... The way the progres¬ 
sive left runs, is if they can't get it passed, 
they're just going to put in some sort of reg¬ 
ulation in an agency". 

Thatcher and others talked about scrap¬ 
ping regulations, and in fact brought in more 
regulations (of a different sort and purpose). 

Bannon, however, is a genuine anti-neolib- 
eral. He wants a Wild West, and one in which 
he has a bigger gun than anyone else. 

The anti-neoliberal thread in Trump's pol¬ 
itics builds on a strand with a long history in 
conservatism, and, sadly, some recent history 
in parts of the left too: "identity politics". 
Against neoliberalism's worship of world 
market rules, they offer "America First". 

Workers will still be exploited, abused, 
made insecure, but they can think their 
"American" identity is being upheld against 
the soulless world markets. 

Anti-neoliberalism, and sometimes even 
anti-capitalism, can be reactionary as well as 
progressive. Here it is reactionary. To rally 
workers, under cover of suspicion of world 
markets, to hostility to "un-American" mi¬ 
grants, or workers in other countries, is a di¬ 
visive snare which will end up biting even 
the most "American" of workers: their 
strikes, their rights, their legal protections, 
will all be called "un-American". 

Trump's hostility to world market rules is 
not support for workers establishing protec¬ 
tions. His first (failed) nominee for Labor Sec¬ 
retary, Andrew Puzder, was a rapacious 
fast-food billionaire who sometimes sounds 
off against "big corporate interests" and 
"globalist companies", but also opposes 
unions, minimum-wage rises, and regula¬ 
tions mandating overtime pay and sick leave. 

Neither Trump, nor neoliberalism, but 
labour-movement mobilisation for 
democracy, workers’ rights, open bor¬ 
ders, internationalism, and socialism! 
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sign), £4 for 20, £8 for 50, and £15 for 
100, all prices including postage. 


AFTER TRUMP ELECTION 
&BREXIT VOTE 



WORKERS’LIBERTY 


bitly/AWLstickers 
























Today one class, the working class, lives by selling its 
labour power to another, the capitalist class, which owns 
the means of production. 

The capitalists’ control over the economy and their relentless 
drive to increase their wealth causes poverty, unemployment, 
the blighting of lives by overwork, imperialism, the destruction 
of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capitalists, 
the working class must unite to struggle against capitalist 
power in the workplace and in wider society. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty wants socialist revolution: 
collective ownership of industry and services, workers’ control, 
and a democracy much fuller than the present system, with 
elected representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats’ and managers’ privileges. 

We fight for trade unions and the Labour Party to break with 
“social partnership” with the bosses and to militantly assert 
working-class interests. 


In workplaces, trade unions, and Labour organisations; 
among students; in local campaigns; on the left and in 
wider political alliances we stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers’ government, based on and accountable to the 
labour movement. 

• A workers’ charter of trade union rights — to organise, to 
strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, homes, 
education and jobs for all. 

• A workers’ movement that fights all forms of oppression. 
Full equality for women, and social provision to free women 
from domestic labour. For reproductive justice: free abortion on 
demand; the right to choose when and whether to have 
children. Full equality for lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender people. Black and white workers’ unity against 
racism. 

• Open borders. 

• Global solidarity against global capital — workers 
everywhere have more in common with each other than with 
their capitalist or Stalinist rulers. 

• Democracy at every level of society, from the smallest 
workplace or community to global social 
organisation. 

• Equal rights for all nations, against 
imperialists and predators big and small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and 
openness in debate. 

If you agree with us, please take some 
copies of Solidarity to sell — and join us! 





Wednesday 8 March 

Strike! A celebration for 
International Womens' Day 
hosted by The Clarion 
6.30pm, Effra Social, 89 Effra 
Road, London, SW2 IDF 
bit.ly/21S3pBv 

Monday 13 March 

Make some noise for Orgreave 
— protest at the Home Office 

2pm, Home Office, 2 Marsham St, 
London, SW1P 4DF 

http://bit.ly/2m8j2Y8 

Wednesday 15 March 

Open forum: Fair Funding for 
all schools — Lambeth 

7pm, SunnyHill Primary School, 
London, SW16 2UW 

bit.ly/2mGHbl5 


Thursday 16 March 

Nationalise the Big Six: 
campaign launch meeting 

7pm, The Lucas Arms, 245a Grays 
Inn Rd, London, WC1X 8QY 

bit.ly/2lSfyGy 

Saturday 6 May 

New Unionism 2017 

11-5 pm. Lift, 45 White Lion Street, 
London, N1 9PW 

Saturday 18 March 

Stand up to racism National 
Demonstration 

12pm, Portland Place, London, 
W1A1AA 

Details and for coaches from 
other parts of the country: 
bit.ly/2lPw6Rq 


Have an event you want listing? 
Email solidarity@workersliberty.org 


More online at www.workersliberty.org 


Workers’ Liberty 


@workersliberty 


Momentum vote: only 42% pro-coup 


LABOUR 


By Simon Nelson 

Last month’s elections to Mo¬ 
mentum National Co-ordinating 
Group saw 75% of the 12 seats 
elected by Momentum members 
(out of 32 NCG places) go to can¬ 
didates endorsing the constitu¬ 
tion imposed in January. 

In the North and Scotland region, 
the pro-constitution slate won all 
four seats. In the Midlands, Wales, 
East and West region they took 
three, and in the South East Region 
two. Yet only 42% voted for pro¬ 
coup people. 

Their over-representation was 
due to this being a first-past-the- 
post election, so the biggest minor¬ 
ity could sweep the board. 

The total vote for the candidates 
explicitly opposing the imposed 
constitution was 29%, with Rida 
Vaquas topping the poll in the Mid¬ 
lands and Yannis Gourtsoyannis 
only 32 votes behind Christine 
Shawcroft in the South East (Shaw- 
croft received the most votes of any 


single candidate). 

Just 34% of those eligible to vote 
chose to, despite text and email re¬ 
minders. We can't say why more 
people did not vote, but the view 
put forward in Momentum HQ — 
that those who now back the con¬ 
stitution have championed a form 
of "online democracy" over sup¬ 
posedly inaccessible meeting- 
democracy — is not at all 
convincing. It is also notable that 
fewer people have voted in this 
election than are required to amend 
the constitution or even to success¬ 
fully trigger the use of online vot¬ 
ing! 

In the other areas that make up 
the NCG the following positions 
have been filled: Huda Elmi, 
Labour Briefing; Barry Gray, Cam¬ 
paign for Labour Party Democracy; 
Jon Lansman, Left Futures; Carol 
Turner, Labour CND. The elected 
officials are Councillors Joseph 
Ejiofor, Helen McDonald, Emine 
Ibrahim, Leigh Drennan. 

We can only presume that the af¬ 
filiated organisations chose their 
own delegates to the NCG using 
whatever methods they chose to. 
Both the LRC and Red Labour 


chose not to recognise the NCG's 
status and will not send represen¬ 
tatives. Once again Left Futures, 
which is just a blog run by Jon 
Lansman, is again represented by... 
Jon Lansman. 

The elected officials are made up 
of one councillor for the North 
West — vocal coup supporter Leigh 
Drennan — and three from the 
south east, with two from the same 
London borough! It is as yet un¬ 
clear what the trade union repre¬ 
sentation will be. 

Following the vote the Grass¬ 
roots Momentum South East Re¬ 
gion slate and Rida Vaquas from 
the Midlands circulated a state¬ 
ment outlining their plans going 
forward. 

"Momentum should be commit¬ 
ted to its grassroots. We need to 
strengthen the local groups, build 
new ones, coordinate between 
them and develop a vibrant culture 
of campaigning and political de¬ 
bate. Only such a network and cul¬ 
ture can allow us to tackle our key 
task of organising and mobilising 
people to transform Labour, as part 
of the wider task of reviving and 
transforming the labour move¬ 
ment. There has been much frac¬ 
tious debate recently within 
Momentum, as a result of bureau¬ 
cratic manoeuvring. We urge mem¬ 
bers not to resign or drift out in 
disgust. Instead we must link up to 
organise for democracy, active cam¬ 
paigning and socialist policies both 
locally and nationally. 

“We support the calling of a 
grassroots networking confer¬ 
ence for local groups.” 



North 

Midlands 

South East 

Totals 

Pro¬ 

constitution 

4160 

3519 

4650 

12329 

(42%) 

Anti¬ 

constitution 

2964 

1890 

3557 

8411 

(29%) 

Mixed views 

1531 

4649 

2185 

8365 

(29%) 


Scottish Labour Party: mixed picture 


By Dale Street 

Scottish Labour Party confer¬ 
ence (SLP) on 25-26 February 
unanimously passed policy in 
favour of “a progressive federal 
structure for the UK” and the 
convening of a “People’s Consti¬ 
tutional Convention” by the 
Labour Party at UK level in order 
to “deliberate on these issues”. 

The conference also agreed to 
launch a campaign against a sec¬ 
ond referendum on Scottish inde¬ 
pendence. 

What was meant by "a progres¬ 
sive federal structure" or "People's 
Constitutional Convention" was 
not spelled out. And the campaign 
against a second referendum is an 
online petition rather than a 
"proper" campaign. Even so these 
policies mark out a distinct Labour 
position, in opposition to the Tories 
(status quo) and the SNP (indepen¬ 
dence at quite literally any price). 

Since the 2014 referendum Scot¬ 
tish politics has polarised around 
national-identity politics, with 
Labour losing opponents of inde¬ 
pendence to the Tories and sup¬ 
porters of independence to the 
SNP. The SLP is currently on 14% in 
opinion polls (far lower than sup¬ 
port for Labour in national polls. 


but neither the Labour right nor the 
media argue for SLP leader Kezia 
Dugdale to go.) 

The adoption of those policies 
may win back support, but a focus 
on constitutional issues may back¬ 
fire when the SLP's revival de¬ 
pends very much on putting social 
and economic issues back at the po¬ 
litical centre stage. 

BLAND 

Those motions which made it 
onto the floor of the conference 
(many were ruled out) tended to 
be worthy but bland, except for 
motions on local government 
submitted by Unison and the 
GMB, unanimously adopted by 
the conference. 

These called on Labour-con- 
trolled councils to cease to be "the 
administrators of austerity" and to 
"meaningfully resist austerity" in 
alliance with community groups 
and trade unions. 

Even the Brexit debate failed to 
stir conference into life — partly be¬ 
cause it was a succession of set- 
piece speeches, partly because a 
robustly anti-Brexit motion was 
kept off the agenda. 

The Executive Committee had 
drawn up a series of "Challenge" 
papers on different policy areas. 


None made any mention of exist¬ 
ing SLP policy (e.g. against Trident 
renewal, against the Tories' anti¬ 
union laws): it was as if SLP poli¬ 
cies had to be devised from scratch. 
And the supposed mechanism for 
drawing up SLP policy — the Scot¬ 
tish Policy Forum — does not even 
exist at the moment. 

Momentum had no presence at 
the conference at all. Campaign for 
Socialism members leafletted for 
two fringe meetings and a social 
event — and helped out in distrib¬ 
uting the Morning Star to confer¬ 
ence attendees. 

The low-key nature of the confer¬ 
ence was a reflection of the SLP's 
current weakness. In 2015 the num¬ 
ber of Labour MPs in Scotland col¬ 
lapsed from 41 to one. In 2016 the 
number of Labour MSPs slumped 
from 38 to 24, leaving Labour be¬ 
hind the Tories. Despite the SNP's 
abysmal record at Holyrood 
Labour councillors could meet a 
similar fate in May's local elections. 

The Labour left in Scotland 
badly needs to take the lead in 
rebuilding CLPs as campaigning 
organisations and ensuring im¬ 
plementation of the Unison and 
GMB motions passed by confer¬ 
ence. 
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Labour: support Derby TAs! 



A Derby teaching assistants with a Jeremy Corbyn cut out 


Aslef drivers reject 
Southern sell-out 


By Ralph Peters 

Teaching assistants in Derby 
struck again from 27 February to 
3 March in their fight against 
contract changes leading to pay 
cuts by Derby's Labour council. 

There has been 62 strike days so 
far in the dispute. The previous 
strikes have been up to two days at 
a time, and this latest week was an 
escalation. Support for the strikes 
among the 600 organised school 
support workers remains as strong 
as ever. 

Labour leader Jeremy Corbyn 
has openly supported them and 
this is used to some effect by the 
strikers. An icon of Jeremy Corbyn 
is usually carried at the front of 
their marches: primarily to goad 
the Council Leader, who at the time 
of Corbyn's election as leader nom¬ 
inally supported him. 

Local Constituency Labour Party 
have started registering their sup¬ 
port. Nearby Ere wash CLP in Der¬ 
byshire, as well as Broxtowe CLP in 
Nottinghamshire, have registered 
support for the Derby workers. But 
so far there appears to be silence 
from all of the visible elements of 
the Labour Party in Derby. 

Derbyshire Momentum is at¬ 
tempting to organise Labour sup¬ 
port in Derby for the striking 
council workers. However, despite 
having a number of activists with 
national profiles, Derby Momen¬ 
tum has little actual existence on 
the ground and no known inter¬ 
vention in Derby Labour Party. 

Pauline Latham, MP for Mid- 
Derbyshire, has expressed "ab¬ 
solute sympathy for the teaching 
assistants striking on this matter" 
and urged Council leader Ranjit 
Banwait to "resolve the dispute". 
But there has been nothing from 
Derby South MP Margaret Beckett 


other than an ambiguous expres¬ 
sion of "sympathy with everyone", 
presumably including the Council, 
and "encouraging both sides to 
reach a settlement". 

There have been calls made by 
Broxtowe CLP as well as the Derby 
strikers for Labour's NEC to dis¬ 
cuss the issue and give explicit sup¬ 
port. Unison organisers hope and 
expect that their NEC delegates 
will raise it there. 

This is exactly the sort of situa¬ 
tion where Unison's national links 
with the Labour Party should come 
into play. But the left in Unison, in¬ 
fluenced by traditions of the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party and Socialist 
Party, has unfortunately never 
given the Labour Link the impor¬ 
tance it deserves, leaving it domi¬ 
nated by the right wing of the 
union. 

Council elections will take place 
next year in 2018. Candidate selec¬ 
tions are coming up. A condemna¬ 
tion of the council's provocative 
stance could encourage passive 
left-wing Labour members to get 
involved as well as recruit TAs and 
reshape the face of Labour's candi¬ 
dates before that election. 

A Derby council by-election is 


taking place on Thursday 2 March 
after the death of a UKIP councillor. 
The Labour candidate, Nadine 
Peatfield, is thought to be on the 
left. So far, she has not ventured out 
to support the teaching assistants. 
Unison will be meeting with her 
the day before the election. They 
are hopeful that she will support 
them and, if she does, it may re¬ 
duce the likelihood that voters will 
think that the only Party support¬ 
ing the school workers is UKIP! 

The confidence of the Unison 
school workers remains high. Con¬ 
ducting an imaginative campaign 
of vigils, encircling the Council 
building, as well as strikes. But they 
need solidarity: nationally within 
Unison and from other local gov¬ 
ernment workers but also impor¬ 
tantly from across the Labour Party. 

This battle also raises questions 
about how cuts are opposed strate¬ 
gically. Bluntly there is no strategy 
by any local government union to 
oppose these cuts. 

Unless a strategy is found, 
Labour councils will find them¬ 
selves increasingly involved in 
confrontations with their own 
workers and communities, while 
claiming they have "no choice". 


By Ollie Moore 

Members of rail workers’ union 
RMT at three train companies 
will strike on 13 March, as the 
fight against “Driver Only Opera¬ 
tion” (DOO) spreads. 

The spreading of strikes to new 
companies and the coordination of 
action creates further potential for 
a national rail strike against DOO. 

Workers at MerseyRail and 
Northern, who voted for strikes by 
81.8% and 83.6% majorities respec¬ 
tively, will strike, along with 
guards and RMT drivers on South¬ 
ern, from whom the 13 March 
strike represents a month of cumu¬ 
lative action. 

Southern workers took their 29th 
day of strike action on 22 March. 
Some Aslef drivers, who recently 
voted by a 54.1% majority to reject 
a deal drawn up by their leaders in 
conjunction with Southern bosses 
which aimed to resolve the dispute, 
respected RMT picket lines. 

The rank-and-file rail workers' 
blog Off The Rails said: "The big 
question now is: 'what next?' The 
Aslef leaders who carved up this 
shoddy deal will surely be hoping 
to merely use the rejection to lever¬ 


age further negotiations, tweak the 
settlement somewhat, and put a 
new deal out to referendum with¬ 
out taking any further action. 

"That cannot be allowed to hap¬ 
pen [...] Aslef should coordinate 
with RMT to name more joint 
strikes as soon as possible. The only 
way Southern can be forced into 
making an acceptable offer is 
through further, sustained strikes. 

“That’s bound to provoke 
some frustration from passen¬ 
gers, but our unions can work 
with commuter groups to mo¬ 
bilise and direct passenger 
anger where it belongs: at the 
bosses.” 


Tube news round-up 


By Ollie Moore 

Night Tube drivers balloted 

RMT and Aslef are balloting 
drivers on the “Night Tube” 
services for strikes, in a dispute 
over career progression. 

Unions argue that a block on 
Night Tube drivers, who work 16 
hours per week, transferring into 
full-time roles is unfair. They also 
want the system of overtime pay¬ 
ments, which currently only kick 
in if a driver works past 35 hours 
per week due to delays or late run¬ 
ning, overhauled, as Night Tube 
drivers are effectively excluded 
from it. 

The rank-and-file bulletin Tube- 
worker commented: "Tubeworker 
welcomes the move into dispute 
over this clear discrimination. 
Now, RMT (the only union to or¬ 
ganise on both trains and stations) 
must press for a clear and fair pro¬ 
motion path for ALL London Un¬ 
derground workers. Night Tube 
station staff are asking, 'What 


about us? Many Night Tube sta¬ 
tion workers, like their driver col¬ 
leagues, took the job as a stepping 
stone to full-time work for the un¬ 
derground. Others, like numerous 
other station staff, hoped to be¬ 
come drivers. 

“It must be made clear to Lon¬ 
don Underground that station 
staff must be prioritised to fill 
part-time driver vacancies cre¬ 
ated by Night Tube drivers mov¬ 
ing into full time roles.” 

London Bridge staff to 
ballot 

Station staff at London Bridge 
will be balloted for strikes, after 
one colleague was sacked, and 
two others disciplined, after 
they, and another member of 
staff (who is pregnant) were as¬ 
saulted by a fare evader. 

An RMT statement said: "The 
three members, Lee Cornell, Saeed 
Souissi, and Dave Sharp have been 
subject to disciplinary sanctions in¬ 
cluding summary dismissal, sus¬ 


pended dismissal and a 52-week 
final warning after having to deal 
with an abusive, violent, fare- 
evading passenger at the station. 

“London Underground 

showed complete disregard for 
its own Staff Assault Policy and 
Procedures, and these mem¬ 
bers have been wrongly pun¬ 
ished and treated deplorably by 
the Company.” 

Central Line drivers strike 

Drivers on London Under¬ 
ground’s Central Line struck 
again on 21 -22 February, as they 
attempt to resist the forced dis¬ 
placement of drivers from de¬ 
pots in Essex to depots in West 
London. 

The strike severely disrupted 
Central Line services through the 
capital. Both RMT and Aslef mem¬ 
bers were involved. 

Many driver activists are now 
arguing for the dispute to esca¬ 
late to involve drivers across the 
Tube, at other affected depots. 



Cinema strikers protest 


By Gemma Short 

Workers from four Picturehouse 
cinemas in London struck again 
on Saturday 25 February. 

The workers from the Ritzy in 
Brixton and Hackney, Crouch End 
and Central Picturehouses gath¬ 
ered outside the Empire Cinema 
in Leicester Square for a demon¬ 
stration. Picturehouse has just 
bought the Empire for £94 million, 
yet claim they can't afford to pay 
their workers a living wage. 

The strikers were joined by sup¬ 
porters from other trade union 
branches and from the Labour 
Party. The protest was addressed 
by Labour Shadow Chancellor 
John McDonnell who said: "At the 
moment large numbers of people 
who are in work cannot survive 
on the wages they get, especially 
in London. Two thirds of children 
in poverty are living in families 


who are in work. Wages are too 
low, and profits are too high. We 
have a simple message for the 
government and employers — we 
will not go away we will continue 
this campaign until we achieve the 
living wage, trade union recogni¬ 
tion, and respect for workers' in 
our society. 

"There are individuals here who 
have couragely stood up and re¬ 
cruited others into this campaign. 
There is a secret we discovered a 
century and a half ago at the be¬ 
ginning of the industrial revolu¬ 
tion, we inscribed it on our 
banners, unity is strength, an in¬ 
jury to one is an injury to all, the 
workers united will never be de¬ 
feated." 

Picturehouse is still refusing 
to negotiate with the workers' 
union, the Bectu section of 
Prospect, and workers will 
strike again on Wednesday 8 
March. 
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The HHS is at 



By Claudia Raven 

The NHS is at breaking point. 
The planned destruction of the 
service, through cuts, closures, 
privatisation and poor treatment 
of staff is coming to a head. 

The UK has one of the lowest 
provisions of beds per head in Eu¬ 
rope, and it is falling. BMA figures 
have shown that from 2010 to 2016 
we lost 13,681 beds, a fall of 9.5%, 
comparable to 24 hospitals being 
closed. Mental health bed provi¬ 
sion has fallen 44% since 2001. This 
has meant doctors struggle to 
admit patients, and that more and 
more patients are stuck in A&E for 
long periods — more than 700 
people stay in A&E more than 12 
hours every day. 

It also means staff are under 
pressure to discharge patients be¬ 
fore they are ready, which results 
in increased emergency readmis¬ 
sions. High bed occupancy rates 
have led to several months of 
planned operations being can¬ 
celled, with no outrage compara¬ 
ble to that during the junior 
doctors' strikes. 

The numbers hide a huge bur¬ 
den of human misery. They hide 
the woman with a brain haemor¬ 
rhage turned away from three hos¬ 
pitals with no available ITU beds, 
dying without surgery that could 
have saved her. They hide the eld¬ 
erly confused man being moved 
between cubicles as we make 
space to assess newly arrived pa¬ 
tients. They hide the woman 
house-bound and in pain awaiting 
a hip replacement. They hide the 
football player waiting in the cold 
for an ambulance that is queueing 
to handover at the local hospital. 


Sustainability and Transforma¬ 
tion Plans (STPs) will see further 
bed, ward and hospital closures. 
Emergency departments will close, 
healthcare staff will be made re¬ 
dundant. This will be forced by 
cuts which mean that in 2021 the 
NHS will be underfunded to the 
tune of £30 billion. 

But the STPs are not just about 
cuts. They are also about reconfig¬ 
uration, privatisation, and aligning 
NHS structures with the health in¬ 
surance formats preferred by large 
corporations like UnitedHealth 
and Virgin. These changes require 
capital investment of £9.5 billion, 
which will probably have to come 
out of already stretched NHS 
budget, as only £339 million has 
been allocated so far. Many of the 
STP "footprint" areas hope to 
make savings through increased 
prevention of ill-health, but Public 
Health budgets are also being 
slashed. 

PRIVATISATION 

We know that privatisation 
costs more to administer and 
delivers a worse service. 

GMB recently released evidence 
showing MRSA infection is 50% 
higher in hospitals with out¬ 
sourced cleaning services. Half a 
million medically sensitive docu¬ 
ments were lost by a private con¬ 
tractor running internal NHS mail 
from 2001-2016. Circle pulled out 
of Hinchingbrooke Hospital just 
before a damning CQC report was 
released. Social care is in a shock¬ 
ing state, with 41% of community- 
based adult social care services, 
hospice services and residential so¬ 
cial care services rated as inade¬ 
quate or requiring improvement 


by the CQC. Staff sweated for the 
profit margin provide lower stan¬ 
dards of care. The catalogue of fail¬ 
ures is longer than the phone book. 
What's worse is that private com¬ 
panies and their owners walk 
away scot-free, pockets full of tax¬ 
payer money, with no responsibil¬ 
ity for the suffering they cause. 

Under the STPs, Accountable 
Care Organisations will be created. 
This is a concept from US Health 
Insurance: a group of healthcare 
firms take responsibility for pro¬ 
viding care for a given population 
for a defined period under a con¬ 
tract with a commissioner, such as 
Medicare or the NHS. ACOs use 
market-based mechanisms to 
lower costs whilst achieving pre¬ 
agreed quality outcomes. One 
form of ACO, mentioned in many 


leaked drafts, uses "capitated" or 
"global" payments which are fixed 
payments to providers for all or 
most of the care that their patients 
may require over a contract pe¬ 
riod. Once the payment is in place, 
it is open to providers to offer only 
as much care as required by the 
contract. 

NEED 

This is a direct transfer of re¬ 
sources from those who need 
them — the sick and others ac¬ 
cessing healthcare — to the al¬ 
ready rich. 

It is socialism for the wealthy, 
and austerity for the poor. It is no 
solution to NHS crisis. 

What is needed is the immediate 
renationalisation of the health and 


social care system, without com¬ 
pensation. The NHS and social 
care should be publicly provided, 
publicly and properly funded, 
publicly accountable and well- 
staffed. Staff should be well paid 
and work under good terms and 
conditions — unpaid breaks and 
travel time must end, proper rest 
facilities must be provided and so 
on if we are to have safe, decent 
care. PFI, a never-ending debt 
owed largely to tax-payer owned 
banks, should be abolished. Our 
care systems are sustainable and 
effective in public hands. 

The Labour Party should back 
the NHS Bill, and develop policy 
alongside health and social care 
workers and service users to re¬ 
store the whole care system to 
the standard we deserve. 
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